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PARTIES ENDORSE 
SUFFRAGE PLANK 


Important Political Action Taken 
in New York, Kansas, Ohio and 
Missouri 








Important action on the suffrage 
question has been taken within the 
last two weeks by political parties in 
several States. , 

The unofficial Republican State 
convention in New York has reaf- 
firmed its plank of two years ago, 
pledging the party to the early sub- 
mission of the amendment. It is 
certain that the Democratic State 
conference at Saratoga this week will 
at least take this action as well, and 
submission in New York will thereby 
be practically assured, As The 
Woman's Journal goes to press, it 
seems possible that the New York 
Democrats will go even further and 
come out with a flat-footed endorse, 
ment of suffrage. 

In Kansas, where women vote, the 
Republican State party council has 
adopted a plank asking for nation- 
wide equal suffrage. The Demo- 
cratic platform congratulates the 
Kansas women voters and reminds 
them that the suffrage amendment 
was adopted during a Democratic 
year. 

The Ohio, Missouri and Alabama 
Progressives have followed the na- 
tional party’s strong endorsement of 
equal suffrage. 

The Ohio Democrats did not take 
a stand one way or the other. At 
the Missouri Republican convention, 
however, the appearance of a crowd 
of suffragists and their vigorous de- 
mand for an equal suffrage plank was 
the surprise of the convention. After 
several of the women had spoken it 
was evident there was strong senti- 
ment favoring endorsement of the 
movement. The final outcome is not 
yet known. 

The adoption of the plank for sub- 
mission at the New York Republican 
convention in Saratoga was accom: 
panied by stirring scenes. 

“Is there no Abraham Lincoln in 
the Repubican party today who will 
come forth and champion this cause 
of human liberty?” asked Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt at a_ public hearing 
given the suffragists. “The Republi- 
can party cannot live forever on the 
history of the past. It must keep 
pace with the crises of thé times. In 
the denial of the right of franchise 
to women human liberty is jeopard- 
ized today as surely as it was jeop- 
ardized in the time of Lincoln.” 

“Hearings were given by the Com- 
mittee on Platform and the Resolu- 
tions Committee, at both of which 

(Continued on Page 247) 


WAR PRICES CUT 
BY WOMEN’S VOTE 


Chicago to Punish Arbitrary 
Food Dealers While New York 
Asks “Investigation” 
Woman suffrage is proving a 

factor in solving the food problem. 

An ordinance designed to give tlie 
city of Chicage power to punish food 
dealers who have arbitrarily 
prices as a result of the war was 
passed at a special meeting of the 
city council this week. 

Women vote now in Chicago, and 
the action of that city against unfair 
prices has been quick and forceful. 
One of the features has been the low 
prices maintained at the suffrage 
shop. 

In New York City, on the other 
hand, the District Attorney has in- 
vited ali housewives to write letters 
to him, telling him all about how and 
when and where food prices are high. 
The difference between forceful 
action and asking for letters seems 
to be the difference of a vote. 

Four hundred New York City 
women belonging to the Daily Food 
Alliance have pledged to go without 
meat two days of each week (exclu- 
sive of Wednesdays and _ Fridays, 
which are the regular fish days) in 
order to protest against the high 
prices of meat due to the war. Mrs. 
Charles D. Hirst, President of the Al- 
liance, and also a member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the New York De- 
partment of Health, says: “We wom- 
en make but slow work in reforms, 
although we seem to carry the weap- 
on in our own hands, since we are 
the buyers. We have not the right 
weapon, though. What we must have 
is the ballot and then all work for 
food conditions, weight, purity, etc., 
will be simplified.” 


ROOSEVELT JILTS 
ANTI CANDIDATE 
Hinman, Who Opposed Suffrage, 


Foiled in Pursuit of New York 
Governorship 


big 


raised 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has 
withdrawn his endorsement of Har- 
vey D. Hinman for Governor in New 
York. One of the principal objec 
tions to Mr. Hinman’s candidacy was 
his opposition to equal suffrage. 

At the informal conference of the 
Progressive party in New York ares 
olution was carried with only on 
dissenting vote, “that the Progressiv: 
party reaffirms its belief in votes fo 


John L, Pyle, 
right—Miss Rose Bower, 
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voters of South Dakota have 
It is an impudent chal- 
will be treated as it de- 
serves at the coming election, un 
less the boasted democracy of the 
prairies of that State is only a by- 
word. The challenge comes from 
those who are afraid of women. 
Women in South Dakota are asking 
for their enfranchisement. The suf- 
frage leagues, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union, the Woman's 
Relief Corps,-the various church or- 
ganizations and the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation have joined in asking justice. 
The organized womanhood of the 
State is speaking for political equal- 
ity. 
Full in the face of these women 
and the growing suffrage sentiment 
among South Dakota men comes the 
statement of a fat, sleek man, as it 
was overheard at the Mercantile 
Association convention in Aberdeen: 
“That vimmen suffrage amendment 
vill not carry,” he said. “Our Liquor 
Dealers’ Association has $87,000 in 
their treasury to defeat it, and ve can 
get more by asking for it.” 
This was not an empty threat; it is 
being well borne out by facts. A 
Mr. Diederich is now travelling over 
the State. He is the representative 
of the Wholesale Liquor Dealers and 
attends to their political work. After 


The 
been defied. 
lenge and 


he has visited a town, an anti-suf- 
‘rage advertisement begins to appear 
n the town’s newspaper. There is 


10 women’s anti-suffrage organization 
n the State. The only direct oppo- 





women, and demands that all its can- 
didates, designated, nominated or in- 
dorsed, shall loyally and faithfully 
support the suffrage movement in all 
its stages.” 





‘ition is that represented by the asso- 
ciation which Mr. Diederich repre- 
sents. 

The situation 
men of South Dakota. 


is clear-cut for the 
Will they let 


the money of the interests interfere 
i 


Oh Listen to the Band! 


Votes for Women we demand. 
Step up lively, listen here, 
This, hurrah! is woman’s year. 


The message of Rose Bower’s cornet. 








DAKOTA 








with justice to the women? Those; 
who know their good-hearted fellow- 


their confidence in woman- 
of the outcome. 


ship and 


hood have no doubt 


On November third South Dakota 
will grant equal suffrage. 
In all the seven States that vote 


on the question this fall the situation 
has probably been least clear in this 
one. the roots 
of suffrage throughout 
the greater part of the 76,850 square 
miles. From the waving wheat fields 
and more frequent towns of the east- 
ern section, through the desert west 
of the Missouri, into the mining 
region of the picturesque Black Hills, 


Gradually, however, 


have spread 


and out to the cattle ranges of the 
northwest, the cry for justice has 
swept. The men are responsive for 
the most part. The Grand Army of 
the Repubiic, the stalwart wing of 
the Republican party, the Progressive 
Republicans, the Socialist party, the 
Progressive Party, Third Party Pro- 


hibitionists, and many of the leading 
their endorse 
generally 


Democrats have given 


ment. The daily press is 


favorable, and the weekly press is al-| 


most unanimous in its approval. Suf- 
days at the chautau- 
most popular of al! 


frage summer 
quas are proving 
according to the chautauqua 
ers. 

South Pakota is ripe for joining the 
nine States of the West that have 


been fair to women. It has been 


° . . , ‘ | 
progressing rapidly in the line of re- 


forms. It is still young, and its men 
well know that the burden of develop- 
ment has been shared directly by its 
women The amendment 
passed the last Legislature by a vote 
of 70 to 5” in the House, and 41 to 2 
in the Serate. 

Women would now be voting in the 
State instead of asking for the vote 


citizens. 


manag: | 





OPPOSITION THROWS GAUNTLET 


South Dakota Women Depend on Men to Enfranchise Them 
Despite Enormous Sums and Threats of Interests—Election 


Will End Dramatic Story 


were it not for a collection ef cir- 
cumstances that are fairly staggering. 
When the Dakotas were all one ter- 
ritory in 1885, a suffrage bill was 
| brought in by Major J. A. Pickler. 
|It passed both Houses by good ma- 
jorities. Governor Gilbert A. Pierce 
promised to sign it. But the Gov- 
ernor had been sent from the East 
by the President. He received tele- 
|}grams all night from the opposing 
| interests and he vetoed the bill? 

| At the first election after State- 
| hood, in 1890, the question came up 


| 
| 
| 





|along with the enfranchisement of 
the Indians. The gamblers and liquor 
dealers worked against it, and al- 


| though the voters gave justice to the 
Indians, they forgot their wives and 
daughters. Equal suffrage was de- 
nied. The iron so entered the hearts 
of the women that they vowed never 
to let a the Legislature 
being on hand in the 
and they have 


session of 
without 
interest of 
kept their vow. 

Then followed what seems to have 


pass 


suffrage, 





| been a deliberate steal. In 1896 the 
amendment was submitted, and for 
ltwo weeks after the election it was 
| said to have carried. This was fol- 
lowed by the announcement that it 
'was doubtful. The returns from 
| three large counties opposed were 


| 
held back, and the final decision was 


| the loss of the amendment by only 
3,285 votes. The suffrage association 
able to finance a recount, 
and the day was lost. 

A petition of over 12,.00 names was 
presented to the Legislature in 1909, 
and suffrage was again submitted; 
but under the referendum law such a 
large number of amendments were 
submitted that they required a ballot 
over seven feet long. A poster was 


was not 





(Continued on Page 248) 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC ANTIS 


The National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage 
changes front with surprising agility. Before the European 
war broke out, the National Suffrage Association had ap- 
pointed Aug. 15 as a “Self-Sacrifice Day” to raise money for the 
suffrage campaigns in the Western States. In spite of the 
war it carried out its announced intention and took up its col- 
lection. Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, National President of the 
antis, thereupon published a severe attack upon the suffragists 
for trying to raise money for such a purpose at such a time, 
with the war going on and so much distress prevailing. A 
ittle later, after the war was in full swing, the official organ 
of the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage came 
out with an urgent appeal to the anti-suffragists to raise a 
fund of $15,000 to fight the pending suffrage amendments in 
the Western States. And then, within a week after this ap- 
peal had been sent broadcast, Mrs. Dodge announced that the 
effort to raise the $15,000 fund had been called off, “in view of 
the present war and the demands being made upon the people 
for the cause of humanity.” These kaleidoscopic cnanges of 
attitude rather take one’s breath away. However, it may be 
good practice for the antis. It will help to prepare them for 
the great right-about-face which most of them will make after 
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THE BLOODY HAND OF WAR 


Does not war concern women? Lucy Stone said, “The 
government takes a wWoman’s son out to be shot, and then it 
puts its bloody hand in her pocket to help pay the bills.” When 
Napoleon told a famous Frenchwoman that women ought not 
to meddle with politics, she answered, “Sire, when women are 
liable to have their heads cut off, it is only natural that they 
should wish to know the reason why.” And this wish is fully 
as strong when it is the lives of their sons that are liable to be 
cut off. The horrors of the war in Europe must be making 
thousands of women long to have a vote, A. 8. B. 


KILLS AMERICAN BABIES 


The spectre of war has not only a bloody hand but a long 
arm. It is reaching out from Europe, and taking its toll of 








victims even here in America; and, as uswal, the weight of war 


is falling most heavily upon the most helpless. A prominent 
settlement worker calls attention to the fact that the death- 
rate of babies is rising rapidly through the combined effects 
of unemployment and the high price of food. Factories are 
shutting down, and the cost of living is going up. The fathers 
cannot get work; the mothers have not enough to eat; there- 
fore the babies are not proPerly fed, and their little lives are 
going out in multitudes. 

King Herod has been cursed for two thousand years for 
his “massacre of the innocents.” If a foreign enemy were to 
invade the United States and slaughter thousands of children, 
the country would rise as one man to inflict punishment for the 
atrocity. The mothers of America should rise as One woman 
to denounce war as a method of settling international disputes, 
and to urge that a direct voice in public affairs be given to the 
more peaceful half of the human family, the half that has for 
ages been devoted to conserving the lives of men and of 
children. A. 8. B. 


THE COMMON ENEMY 


President Wilson advised the people of the United States to 
keep cool, to observe as individuals the neutrality which our 
government is observing as a nation, and not to inflame public 
feeling still further by taking sides bitterly and intemperately 
with regard to the European war in our daily talk. It is wise 
advice. But there is one enemy that all women have in com- 
mon, one enemy against whom we in America can righteously 





equal suffrage is granted, when they will suddenly discover 
, that they have always been in favor of it. 

| It was after coming to Boston and talking with the anti- 
 suffragists here that Mrs. Dodge announced her change of plan. 
| Most likely some Massachusetts anti with a sense of humor 
‘convinced her that, after she had just poured out all the un- 
‘complimentary adjectives in the dictionary upon the suffrag- 
ists for their “selfishness” in trying to raise a campaign fund 
in war time, if she then started right in and tried to raise one 
‘herself it would really be too funny. A. 8S. B. 


: “FEMINISM” AND SUFFRAGE 


One of the best short statements yet made on the relation 
: between “feminism” and suffrage has lately been published by 
‘the executive board of the Nebraska Equal Suffrage Association. 
It says: 
“Anti-suffragists have charged that suffragists are feminists. 

“That is not true; suffrage is an economic and a civic ques- 
tion. We do not know what feminism means; we know it does 
not mean suffrage. 

“No two people agree on what feminism is. 
the meaning of suffrage. 

“The question upon which we are asking the voters of 
Nebraska to pass is equal suffrage, which everyone understands. 
We are not advocating Buddhism, Hinduism, feminism or any 
other ‘ism.’” 

“This charge has been made to confuse the voters.” 

This is signed by the whole executive board, 








All agree on 





A NEW ORLEANS INCIDENT 


This war is making everybody appreciate as never before 
the value of peace. Peace among reformers is precious, as 
well as peace among nations. A small war now going on in 
New Orleans May serve as an object lesson on the disadvan- 
tages of letting a disagreement grow into a quarrel. 

There has been of late some friction in the Era Club, the 
pioneer equal suffrage organization of New Orleans, with 
which Miss Kate Gordon has long been prominently connected. 
There has also been some uncomfortable feeling between the 
Era Club and the Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana, 

At a recent meeting of the Era Club, which was supposed 
by almost all the members present to be an executive session, 
and to which no reporters were admitted, a proposal was made 
to send a message of condolence to President Wilson on the 
death of his wife. Probably every member of the Era Club 
sympathized with the President in his bereavement, but it was 
decided that the Era Club as an organization should take no 
action. 

This was a matter which concerned the Era Club only, 
and was in itself a thing of very small importance. But some- 
one who bore ill will to Miss Gordon gave out to the press 
a statement that the Era Club had voted down a motion to 
send a message of condolence to the President, and that Miss 
Gordon had opposed it. This was published with sensational 
headlines; the anti-suffragists, of course, seized upon it eagerly, 
and a very pretty tempest in a teapot has followed. 

Miss Gordon, in a published letter, explained her motives 
and those of the other members who had voted by a large 
majority against sending a formal message of condolence. 
They were actuated by no feeling of unfriendliness, she said, 
but felt that it would be an intrusion on private grief. 

“In speaking against the motion I stated that I felt it was 
an indelicate intrusion upon the President at this time, from 
an organization with which the President and his wife were 
in sympathy. Had the executive characte~ of the 





not even 


pour out the whole passion of our souls—the evil spirit of meeting been observed, the public would never have known 


militarism, which is mowing down the flower of Europe’s young 
manhood today, and may be mowing down that of America 
temorrow. Every woman should do her utmost to impress upon 
her family and friends the folly, the stupidity, the unutterable 
wickedness of resorting to huge 
the way of settling international disputes. 
militarism that needs to be killed. It cannot be attacked with 


that any action one way or another had been taken. My per- 
sonal opinion is that it would have been an indelicacy, and 
more, an impertinence, for the club to intrude itself at such a 
moment. The President had certainly made every effort to 


international slaughters as| Secure a private citizen's claim to have his sorrow regarded 
It is this spirit of] aS personal, and he had as much right to be accorded respect 


and consideration in his grief as we would accord to the 


too much intensity, though the weapons used against it must] humblest citizen.” 


be these of peace. 
“Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood.” 


So said Brutus to those who were about to strike down the 
Bitterness is out of place, even in the “war| them had taken official action in regard to it; 


Roman Emperor. 
against war.” 


Another enemy common to the women of all nations is their 


exclusion from political rights; and this exclusion plays directly 
into the hands of the war spirit. Thoughtful women the world 
over are coming to recognize these twin foes. 


up of societies of women organized in many different countries 
and for a great variety of different objects, has again and 
again passed resolutions urging votes for women, and also 
urging that international peace and arbitration shall be sub- 
stituted for war. The great international societies of women, 
differing on almost all other points, are practically agreed upon 
these two. A. 8S. B. 


The Interna- 
tional Council of Women, with a membership of millions, made 


Curiousiy enough, hardly any resolutions of condolence 
had been passed in Louisiana. The New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce, the Progressive Union, the State Press Association, 
and a large number of religious and commercial organizations 
had held meetings since Mrs, Wilson’s death, and not one of 
yet the Era 
Club is being denounced as remiss because it did not do so. 

Another meeting of the Era Club was called, and it voted 
by a large majority “to sustain the action of those. members 
of the club who voted in executive session not to intrude upon 
the sanctity of the President’s grief.” It also condemned 
severely the person or persons who had given the matter to 
the press, and the distorted form in which it had appeared. 

Two or three members of the club said they had not un- 
derstood that the meeting where the resolution of condolence 
was voted down was executive. But on Jan. 10 the. club had 
voted, in consequence of some unpleasant press reports, that 
all its business meetings should be executive. This, how- 
ever, is a minor matter. Whether there had been a formal 





refrained from making public an incident which could readily 
become the subject of malicious distortion and be used to 
excite prejudice against equal suffrage. When any suffragist 
is so eager to strike a blow at some other suffragist as to be 
willing to do it even when it involves striking a blow at the 
cause as well, it shows that that person, at least for the mo- 
ment, has lost all sense of proportion. As Mrs. Catt said ia 
opening the meeting of the International Suffrage Alliance, 
we should pray for the ability “to see the large things large 
and the small things small.” A. S&S. B. 


THE NEW CHIVALRY 


The growth of a juster conception of the relations that 
ought to exist between men and women is clearly visible in 
some of the new novels. A striking example is “Anthony the 
Absolute,” by Samuel Merwin (The Century Co.). It is a story 
of three men who love one woman, two of them selfishly, the 
other with a generous and chivalrous devotion. 

A young Man with large means and wholly conventional 
ideas has married a woman with a Wonderful voice. She wishes 
to become a singer. He refuses to allow it. She leaves him 
and goes away to China with another man—apparently not so 
much for the sake of the other man as to escape from a posi- 
tion that has become intolerable. She finds the new relation 
as bad as the old, and very quickly breaks it off—with the 
result that she is left friendless and almost penniless on the 
China coast. Here she meets “Anthony the Absolute’”—an en- 
thusiastic collector of primitive folk music, who has come to 
China to carry on his researches, On the voyage out, he has 
met the forsaken husband and learned his story. He is on his 
way to find and kill his wife and the man with whom she fled. 
Although he has been grossly unfaithful to her, he is fully con- 
vinced that her unfaithfulness to him requires this double 
murder—that it is the only way to restore his “honor.” 

At Peking Anthony hears a woman singing softly in the next 
room at the hotel. He discovers with amazement that she can 
sing “a true tone-scale,” with the intervals used in primitive 
music—intervals too delicate for most people’s ears to perceive. 
In his excitement he rushes into her room and insists that she 
shall come and sing such a scale into his phonograph. This 
leads to a friendship between them. He finds out that she is 
the woman whose life is sought. She is pursued also by an 
old roué, a thorough believer in the double standard of morals, 
who tries to take advantage of her financial straits, and tells her 
that in allowing Anthony to befriend her she is injuring his 
work and endangering his life at the hands of her husband. 
She takes poison, but swallows an overdose, and Anthony suc- 
ceeds in saving her. He goes to her husband and tries to dis- 
suade him from his intention of killing her. Failing in this, he 
foils a forcible attempt by the husband upon her life; and then 
the husband, who has been drinking heavily and is hardly sane, 
commits suicide. 

Anthony has been urging the young woman to let him pay 
for her musical education, without expecting anything in re- 
turn; and when her husband’s death brings her some money, 
he is so enthusiastically bent upon packing her off to Europe 
to begin her studies that she has difficulty in making him under- 
stand she has learned to return his love and does not wish to 
leave him. He protests against any sacrifice of her voice; but 
they finally arrange things so as to make marriage compatible 
with music. 

The discussions on the woman question between Anthony, 
the husband and the old roué bring out vividly the difference 
between the viewpoints of a modern-minded man with a chival- 
rous spirit, an honest but dense young fellow of hopelessly con- 
servative ideas, and a low-minded old reprobate, to whom all 
women are merely creatures of convenience. 

It never occurs to Anthony that it is beneath his dignity 
to marry a woman who has gone astray. She believes him to 
be ignorant of her history, and tries to tell him, 

“You don't know what I have done. 
worthy—” 

Anthony says (he is supposed to tell the story in the first 
person) : “It hurt me to hear her speak in this way. I was 
thinking swiftly, bitterly, of certain episodes in my own life. 
! was thinking of the men I knew and what they had done. I 
thought of Crocker and his outrageous code. No, I could not 
bear to have her speak or even think so of herself. I said: 

“*Men are accustomed to judge women, Heloise. You say 
that I must know what you have done. Has it occurred to you 
that I ought to tell you—very humbly, dear—What J] have 
done?’ 

“She looked really puzzled at this. 
don’t know—I never thought. 
were—well, different.’ 

“*You have heard that—from men,’ I replied sadly.” 

It is an encouraging sign of the times when a book like 
this is written by a man, and a man of ability. Despite the 
essential painfulness of its subject matter,: it is a charming 
story, because it pictures so vividly a delicate and unselfish 
love. 

The most pathetic scene in the book, and the one that 
lingers longest in the memory, is Anthony’s visit to the segre- 
gated district of Yokohama. The husband who is so punctilious 
about his “honor” betakes himself there for a spree, as soon 
as the ship touches at that port on the way to China; and he 
urges Anthony to come along, telling him, incidentally, that the 
Japanese music is interesting and curious. Anthony goes and 
takes his phonograph. He devotes wholly to music his inter- 
view with the Japanese girl who is assigned to him; and the 
poor little outcast is so pleased by his interest in her musie, 
and so puzzled by his lack of iaterest in her except as a musi- 
cian, that he wins her heart, just as later he wins that of 
Heloise, a woman of much higher type, through his unselfish 
sympathy with the passion for music which everybody else has 
sought to repress in her. The book illustrates (amofig other 
things) that when everybody treats a woman merely as a 
creature of sex, it is a delight to her to meet one person who 
takes an interest in her from a wholly different standpoint. 


A. S. B. 





If I am not 


‘Why,’ she said, ‘I 
I have always heard that men 





4 ' 
It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a woman 
should vote.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





Nothing since the coming of Christ ever promised so much 
for the ultimate good of the human race as the intellectual, 





moral and political emancipation of women.—Dr. Charles Aked. 
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‘PARTIES ENDORSE 
SUFFRAGE PLANK 


(Continued from page 245.) 


















SAYS “OHIO CAN 
BE WON NOW” 
Mrs. Upton Declares Campaign 


Needs Help Immediately More 
Than It Will Later 


WILSON APPROVES 
WOMEN’S PROTEST 
Peace Parade in New York En- 


dorsed by President in Letter 
to Mrs. Villard 


It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 














Mrs. Catt and Mrs.*Blatch spoke,” 
writes Mrs. Martha Wentworth Suff- 






uffragette’— 








President Wilson approves tle| So many queries in regard to the a “different” cracker ren. “An immense amount of suf- those who wish 

women’s peace parade which takes|Ohio campaign have been received of Educator quality fame -cauiinees wes Gneeveret panty 
place in New York today. He has|from people outside the State that f the f senna Ge Gebtaeien: 06 aut: et a elicious and 
sent a cordial letter of approval to| Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton has sent One o C Cw at one time, when it was learned that nourishing hot 
to The Woman's Journal some infor- crackers that suit the Resolutions Committee had de- beverage, and 


Mrs. Henry’ Villard, chairman of the 


mation which will interest those who oa 








Committee of Two Hundred which the universal palate iit emia coleman, 
fias the: parade in charge. President| otherwise will be seeking informa- planned to introduce an amendment 

, : tion later 29 kinds—a cracker for every taste ath . a S 
Wilson's letter reads as follows: renee , from the floor of the convention, em- 
All corréspondents agree that the bodying the suffrage plank. Mr. 


“My Dear Mrs. Villard: “Your tele- 
gram to Mr. Tumulty was handed to 
me yesterday and I have had it under 
very serious consideration. 

“It -seems to me that the safe- 
guards you are throwing around it, 
namely, that there should be no 
grouping of nationalities and no pub- 
lic speaking connected with it, ought 
to rob the peace parade which your 
Woman’s Committee is planning of 
all danger of anything that we would 
regret, and I am very glad, indeed, to 
say that it seems to me altogether all 
right to go ahead with it. 

“Please let me thank you for your 
courtesy and thoughtfulness in con- 
sulting me. , 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 

“Woodrow Wilson. 
“Mrs. Henry Villard, New York City.” 

Plans for the demonstration had al- 
ready been carried far when the 
President issued his address regard- 
ing the observance of neutrality by 
Americans. This led the women in- 
terested to check up their programme 
to see if it was in exact harmony 
with the advice given by the execu- 
tive. 

A novel means of distributing the 
posters advertising the parade and 
calling for marching volunteers was 
found in the laundries throughout 
the city. Many laundrymen consent- 
ed to put a poster in each package 
delivered. In this way the women 
were reached in their homes. 

More than 60,000 posters advertis- 
ing the parade were distributed 
throughout New York City, and most 
of them were displayed in depart- 
ment stores and restaurants. 


Is “Geod” Cecoa 
in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


enfranchisement of Ohio women will 
do more for the campaigns in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Massa husetts than anything else. 
Ohio will do for them what Illinois 
did for Ohio. 

“In our letters over and over 
again,” says Mrs. Upton, “we receive 
these questions: ‘Is there a chance?’]; ‘Filial Cae, bel we 


‘ r ’ 6 i - . 
bein bed igh g no Pc ~ phen THA OF PE cary lige ge sre gyn oo 
. irst bit of strategy y engaging 


the nna cnt age B ys headquarters between the rooms of 
ee we mare Se ¥| Martina Kramers Says Suffra- William F. McCombs, national chair- 

early. Outside friends are offering .  s 
thei sions eo thn tent Geshe 60 gists Stop Work for Franchise man, and Charles F. Murphy, leader 
es nyse cee at tm Ce and Aid Men of Tammany Hall. The Empire State 

ng : . , ‘ . 

beg of all such to do and give now. A letter just received by The Campaign Committee, led by Mrs. 
. , Carrie Chapman Catt, announced that 

Those of you who are willing to speak] Woman’s Journal from Martina G. 
a it had engaged headquarters directly 

or organize are urged to do it now.”| Kramers in Rotterdam tells what the adioin! the hall § atch 
The isolated and unorganized} women of the Netherlands are doing . isang ‘ ° ne aa ue eS a 
counties are being covered by troupes} now that the war has broken out all evans : - ex ; Fecing men Vv : 
of five women who enter a county] around them. a pecan pscwidlg neg Page “ig 
and visit all large and small towns.| “The women of other countries "aie ce goostd os <n - “ti 
If the towns are small the troupe di-} cannot fail to cast a look of envy on “ Ke a ” : Lestanie a - "a 
vides and two are done at the same] us who are fortunately left out of the . a os age Fes og sie Ps , e 
time. All business places are visited} steel grasp of war. And we can pooner — z ee eo : pe 
and all homes; information is gained| help constantly picturing to our- | Se -_ on sao “y ee vicineag 4 
as to the beliefs of the residents;| selves the anxiety-and fear of every —— eras : grote y Wes “me 
literature is distributed and a time for] mother in the belligerent nations. me ang - COURTY CRAMER ABE Over 
“If women were allowed a voice in party ‘eacers, 


meeting is set. If the town is rural 
the meeting is held on the green; if] the fate of nations, assuredly they 
would stop war. IMPROMPTUS AID 
STREET MEETINGS 


it is commercial one meeting is held 
in the business portions and the other “Fortunately in Holland we have 
at the factories. Many towns are be-| no war, but the anxiety and the finan- 
cial crisis have been felt here just Several 2 iebemenn Volunteer 
Testimony of Success of Suf- 
frage in Western States 


Herbert Parsons of New York City 
stood ready to make it, after fighting 
our cause bravely in the commit- 
tees.” 

An even stronger sentiment seems 
to have appeared at the New York 
Democratic convention. Suffragists 
were there in force. The Woman’s 
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BAY STATE FAIR 
ROUSES INTEREST 


Leagues Co-operate and Manage- 
ment Expects to Raise Larger 
Sum than Ever 











Unprecedented interest is being 
shown this year in the Bay State Fes- 
tival at Boston, which is to take place 
at the Copley Plaza in Boston, Nov. 23 
and 24. Already forty-three leagues 
have expressed a desire to co-operate. 
The management again desires to im- 
press upon all the importance of dis- 
playing only well-made, attractive and 
salable articles, 

The receipts of the Festival last 
year were between six and seven thou- 
sand dollars. It is hoped that they 
will reach ten this year. Mrs. Mira 
H. Pitman, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Mass. W. 8S. 
A., which has the Festival in charge, 
says that with every individual doing 
her utmost this can easily be accom- 
plished. 








ing thoroughly canvassed, and the 
face-to-face talks are said to help| the same, when the order of mobili- 
more than speeches. zation came. The most active part 
In one of these organizing groups! of the male population has been sud- 
are three young college girls, and as} denly called away from their work 
there are few trolleys in some coun-]and Business, and the hands that 
ties and’ train service is poor, they} were ready to get in the harvest now 
hold rifles and guns to protect the 


walk from town to town. The first 
time they did this they said to the] frontiers; all international traffic has 





An interesting feature of street- 
meeting work in New York City is 
the frequency with which men come 
forward to give testimony about en- 
franchised States, and this, not only 
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PLAY THE NEW GAME 
“Political 











Auction.” Sent on receipt of 


One hundred slides, announcing the people of the town they were leav-| ceased and the country stands on its]. ' 25 cents in stamps, It has not the de- 
parade were placed in as many mov- ing: “We can not wait for the even-| own resources. in uptown regions, but among the meesitang oa of regular playing 
ing picture theatres. ing train. Time is too short. We} “womeh are rising to the occa-| ¥TKers on the water front and 0D) sence in civic mim. Aine: 

An interesting feature will be @/ ,.,not afford an automobile, but we! sion: our organizations have stopped the East Side. Twice recently Cali- P. F. ADAMS 














group of refugees, who will march at) yant to win.” And off they trudged.| all work for their own aims and en-|‘™/ans have just happened along, | ¢01 Colonial Avenue, ee, Te 
the head of the line, following the|/m,, citizens would not believe they) courage their members to devote|*0PPed listened, and then volun- AGENTS WANTED. 
Committee of 200.-- were in earnest and telephoned to the! their time and energy to public ser- teered little speeches, all the more wile? and women can earn good money 
town ahead asking to be informed if; vice. Thus, the Woman Suffrage As- convincing because of their spon- Stove 4 --y we Meter 
SUFFRAGISTS TRY they really did walk. This question | sociation has at once put a stop to taneity. ; - ee ll "Fall portivebeeaet e 
TO AVERT WAR interested the people of the second the collecting of signatures for its na- sen hi eer ged . to cover labor and postage for two full 
town and consequently a crowd Wa8/ tional petition claiming constitution- vi rae he: a Seenee eee be rs , AMCO COMPANY 
a tower and in broken English told | 151 west 42na Street New Yerk 


out to meet them. They made double} a] equality for men and women, 
time therefore, for they could can-| which was half completed, and has 





of wozaan suffrage in Norway and the 
good influence it has been. “My 





International Alliance Presented 


Appeal in London for Preven-| ...5 and speak at once. 


tion of Disaster 





“Most Ohio women in the field are 


urged instead all truly public-spirited 
suffragists to offer their services to 


wife is my equal; I do not want her 
for my slave,” said he. At a Demo- 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


‘Published by The Woman's Journal 


T , © the Int Menst receiving no salaries,” says Mrs.) try and fill up the gaps in productive tie P é, h ; 
- he ges yi e Interna ae Upton. “Many are paying their €X-| work left after the mobilization ic F arty club room, W here t e a mg ht - 
oman Suffrage iance, represent/penses and some are working and) order. Of course, that is not an easy | °¥ ragists met, the janitor said with $1.25. , 


pride: “My sister is a voter; she .is 
a Kansas woman.” At a Broadway 
meeting at noon a man from Nebras- 
ka made a fine suffrage speech from 
the audience. These unexpected re- 
inforcements add vastly to the zest 
of meetings. 


ing twenty-six countries and twelve SMENENT CAgmeneCS BacLann ven 
millions of women, has issued a man- 
ifesto to the governments of all na- 
tions. It has been presented to the 
foreign ambassadors in London, and 
to Sir Edward Grey. The appeal de- 
clared: 

“In this terrible hour, 


contributing as well. What is true | job, and every person is not fit for 
of workers is true of givers: We) eyery kind of work, willing though 
would rather have $100 now than $500 they may be; and now it is the busi- 
six weeks from now; and we would/ ness of the women organizers, who 
rather have $100 sent quickly and di-| sre panded together in every large 
rectly to us to use as we see best} city, to find a place for each willing 
than $500 tied up for special PUr-| helper and take care that the sup- 
poses or by red tape.” ply of food and the traffic be con- 


SUFFRAGE 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 
91 02. >; per 100, 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 
a ON al aes 2 for & cents; per 100, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 
ty postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
wy. 
=e BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 
ee, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 





when the 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw will spend 





—— pr aa tinued as satisfactorily as possible, ten days in South Dakota, beginning | THE THREE-FOLD MENAC 
MOTOR CAMPAIGN and that bakeries, groceries and * oe a ‘ » BSS Price postpaid 2 cents each; 
’ FF ts ’ >; per 1068, 
shape, we, realizing our responsibil deietes, ays and post, and all September first. $1.02, 


A TRUE STORY 
ah et aaaae 2 for 5 cents; per 108, 
ee de 





ities as the mothers of the race, can- 
not stand passively by. Powerless 
though we are politically, we call 
upon the governments and powers of 
our several countries to avert the 
threatened unparalleled disaster. 
“Women find themselves on the 
brink of the almost unbearable posi- 
tion of seeing all that they most rev- 
erence and treasure—the home, the 


IN CONNECTICUT 


Catholic Priests Help in Several 
Towns—Parties Are Asked to 
Endorse 


public services continue to be avail- 


able.” Chautauqua closes its 40th session 


-|on August 31st. Suffrage has been a 
popular subject this summer, and the 
best speakers, including Secretary of 
State Bryan, have delivered the wom- 
an’s message of freedom. This year 
the Chautauqua has cost $7,500,000; 
8,000,000 persons in the 3,000 towns 
where the association meetings have 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 
Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per 
doz.; 75 cents per 100. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 88 
cents. 
= MAP 
*rice postpald, 6 cents each; 
$5.00. ; per 100, 


forms. All the suffragists in Con- 
necticut are at work writing letters 
to the members of the State Central 
Committee asking their influence to 
this end. 





The Connecticut Woman Suffrage 
Association has carried through an 
extraordinary amount of active and 
successful suffrage work since the be- 





ILLUSTRATED POSTER 
a res 10 cents each; per 108, 





WANTS CHANCE TO STUDY.—An Ar- 
menian lady wants to find a place where 








family, the race—subjected not mere-| ginning of the summer. An automo-|she and her ten-year-old daughter can] been held have been enlightened on| sUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 
ly to risks, but to certain and exten-| bile suffrage campaign was started in| Pursue Rg gg Og --  ® = the subject of the ballot for women. “1. 2 cents each; per 108, 
sive damage which they are power-|Windham County and during thejexpenses by her work. She has been TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


known to the editor of The Woman's Jour- Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 15 cents 
i ’ 





less either to avert or assuage. What-;nine weeks that followed this cam-|naj for years, and is a woman of righ} Marion Joerns, an ardent suffragist, oer donee 
ever its result, the conflict will leave; paign was carried through three of} character and unusual energy. During the/has just been appointed assistant 
° past year she has been doing her own Order from 
mankin e poorer, W se e rural counties o e ate in| housework, helping her brother in hisj| nig superintenden a e famous 7 
kind the p ill set back/the rural ties of the State in| n k, sheiping her brother in his] night superintendent at the f THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
which previously comparatively lit-| SO" ane at te sime time sreyngs sv-| St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. | 585 Boylston Street ° Boston, Maes. 


civilization, and will be a powerful 
check to the amelioration in the con- 
dition of the masses of the people, on 
which so much of the real welfare of 
the nations depends. 

“We women of twenty-six coun- 


eral subjects in the high school. Ste 
passed her examinations in all of them 
with credit, and won golden opinions from 
her teachers. She has a great thirst for 
education, and wants to go on with her 
studies in some academy, seminary or nor- 
mal school where her daughter can liye 
with her and attend the public schools. 
The daughter is a bright student and a 





tle active suffrage work had been 
done. The leader of the campaign— 
as of all the campaigns undertaken 
by the C. W. S. A—was Miss Emily 
Pierson. 





YOU Can Help the Campaign 
In Your State 


Th i Vv y} good girl. Anyone knowing of an opening 
tries, having banded ourselves to- e kindly favor and help given by for them is requested to communicate with P - 
gether in the International Woman /several of the Catholic priests in the Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Chilmark, Send for our Colored Map. Post in conspicuous place 
ass. 


where he who runs may read. The eye learns many a 
Special rates for a short period. 





Suffrage Alliance with the object of|small towns was most cheering, and 
obtaining political means of sharing | ministers of other denominations also 
with men the power which shapes the; came to the assistance of the suffra- 
fate of nations, appeal to you to gists. 

leave untried no method of concilia-} A great effort is being made to ob- 
tion or arbitration for arranging in- 0 from a Democratic and Repub- out, write us, Open day and night. 
ternational differences which mayjlican parties an endorsement of ELG gs COMPANY. 


help to avert deluging half the civil-, woman suffrage and the introduction 199 pearl st., Boston. 
ized world in blood.” of a suffrage p'eank in their plat- 


To Authors and Publishers: lesson the ear may miss. 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 


let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
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Send your order to The Woman’s Journal 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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is the sole guardian of his wi 


2. Equal property rights. Now 
the family income and can will 
tions of his wife and himself. 


except the homestead, without 


for kidnapping. Today a horse 
value before the law. 








SOUTH DAKOTA WOMEN NEED 





1. Equal Guardianship of their Children. At present the father 


pose of all of their joint accumulations, 


3. A law imposing a heavier penalty for horse-stealing than 


4. The Vote to secure these and many other reforms. 


fe’s children. 

the husband can monopolize 
away all of the joint accumula- 
During his lifetime he can dis- 
including real estate 
his wife's signature or consent. 


and a human being are of equal 














POLITICIANS PLAY 
BALL FOR CAUSE 
Chicago Political Parties Will 


Celebrate Suffrage Field Day 
for Campaign States 








On the field of the Federal League 
ball park in Chicago, Aug. 29, suffra- 
gists will stage a baseball game be- 
tween the Republicans and Progres- 
sives with a Democrat for an umpire. 
The proceeds will go into the $50,000 
fund which is being raised by the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association for the campaign States. 

It will be Suffrage Field Day. At 
their own first Olympic games the 
women will stage a basket ball game 
between rival teams of women’s po- 
litical organizations, jump hurdles 
and participate in a tug of war. A 








Mrs, Alice M, A. Pickler, a pioneer in 
South Dakota. 





woman aviator, Mrs. Katherine Stin- 
son, will take up several passengers. 

An automobile parade will precede 
the games, after a luncheon at the 
suffrage shop. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw, who will be the 
guest of the day, will start her west- 
ern speaking tour two days earlier in 
order to be present, and following 
the games a reception will be held 
in her honor. 


WOMEN TO HELP 
HONOR OLD GLORY 


Celebration of Star Spangled 
Banner Centennial Will In- 
clude Suffrage Parade 


Baltimore is to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the writing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” by several 
days of festivity during the week of 
September 7th. There will be elab- 
orate electric illuminations, a great 
parade, meetings, and excursions. 
The city authorities have invited the 
suffragists to form a part of the civic 
section of the parade, and have even 
offered to furnish the music. The 
suffragists have responded with alac- 
rity, and judging from the plans al- 
ready made, their section will be an 
honor to their own cause as well as 
to their country’s flag. 

The famous gilded chariots, which 
have figured in former Baltimore pa- 
rades, will be redecorated for the oc- 
casion, and five new ones will be 
made to represent the new suffrage 
States and Alaska. 

Another feature will be the huge 
eighty foot sign, which was prepared 
by the Congressional Committee of 
the National Suffrage Association for 
the last parade in Washington. 

Every suffragist will remember 
during that week that the first Star 
Spangled Banner was made by a 
woman—Betsy Ross. 





United States Senators Sterling 
and Crawford of South Dakota are 


BLACK LIST MADE 
FOR CONFERENCE 





Congressional Union at Newport 
Meeting Will Inspect Candi- 
dates Opposing Suffrage. 





The “black list” of Congressional 
candidates whom the Congressional 
Union desires to oppose has been 
drawn up at Washington this week. 
It will be submitted at the confer- 
ence of the newly formed Advisory 
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placed in all the saloons, “Vote No 
on all the Amendments.” Equal suf- 
frage was again denied. 
Since then, however, five more 
Western States have extended to 
women the vote, making nine in all, 
besides Alaska, and Illinois has voted 
presidential suffrage. This has meant 
much to the Dakotas and the other 
struggling States. A full-fledged or- 
ganization has sprung up over night 
in South Dakota. There is a senti- 
ment now that is not to be trifled 
with. 
The present plan of work was 
launched in Huron two years ago by 
the formation of the South Dakota 
Universal Franchise League, with 
Mrs, John L, Pyle as president, The 
State is cut up into four districts, 
each of which has its own organiza- 
tion. In the northeast, Mrs. C. B. 
Billinghurst, of Pierre, is in charge. 
She and her sister, Mrs. Ruth Hipple, 
who is editor of the South Dakota 
Messenger, the State suffrage paper, 
have been a great power for suffrage 
work. Mrs, Edith Medbery Fitch of 
Hurley, who was president of the 
southeast district, has been obliged 





Council at Marble House, the sum- 


to resign from her energetic work on 








"HAVE RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Congressional Committee to Present Catalogue Showing 
Stand of Representatives 





The card catalogue information on 
Congress is in the hands of the prin- 
ter, and will be distributed to the 
State headquarters during the first 
week of September. There may be 
Many reasons why this information 
may be disappointing at first glance, 
and until the detailed explanation has 
been sent, it may appear superficial. 
Without a large appropriation and 
more time, we could not possibly 
make a complete canvass of Congress 
on all the humanitarian measures, 
which really ought to be discussed 
with the individual men to enable the 
women in the different States to deter- 
mine whether or not their representa- 
tives are representing them. We, 
therefore, in our canvass, have con- 
fined ourselves to suffrage in our per- 
sonal interviews, and have gathered 
our statistics on the other measures 
from the Congressional Record and 
other organizations reporting legisla- 
tion. The National Voters’ League, 
which is a non-partisan organization, 
run by a group of men and women in- 
terested in good government wishing 
to give to the public accurate and 
timely information, has just issued its 
third bulletin. In it is a tabulation of 
forty-four important roll calls in the 
House of Representatives. We are 


forwarding this bulletin to the State 





Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, presiaent South Dakota W. C. T. U 





er home of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
at Newport, Aug. 29 and 3 
“Until now, suffragists have con- 
centrated upon gathering strength in 
their communities,” says Miss Alice 
Paul, chairman of the Congressional 
Union. “We believe that the time 
has come to apply that strength to 
the achievement of the end we ail 
have in view,—the enfranchisement 
of the women of the whole country. 
“Therefore, if Congress adjourns 
without taking action on the Bristow- 
Mondell resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment = enfran- 
chising women, we shall invade the 
districts of certain of our opponents 
and endeavor to defeat them in the 
coming congressional campaign.” 





JOE BAILEY FAILS 
IN DENUNCIATION 





Notorious Texan Finds Demo- 
cratic Convention Will Not 
Follow in Opposing Suffrage 





Former Senator Joseph W. Bailey 
of Texas tried at the recent Texas 
Democratic Convention in El Paso to 
secure the endorsement of a set of 
resolutions, prominent among which 
was one denouncing woman suffrage. 
He said that if the resolutions were 
defeated, he would take the issues 
before the people as a candidate for 
Senator in 1916. The Democratic 
Convention rejected the resolutions 
by a vote of 645 to 107. 

In commenting on Mr. Bailey’s at- 
tack on equal suffrage. Viewpoint, a 
Texas paper, says: “Is he again will- 
ing to show the futility of fighting 
against destiny, of throwing golden 
apples in the path of evolution as an 
hindrance to its winning the race for 





strong suffragists. 


the human race?” 


account of ill health, and Mrs. Pyle 
herself is directing the campaign 
here. In the mining region of the 
southwest’ Rev. Katherine Powell of 
Custer, with a wealth of eloquence 
and personality, has been conducting 
a splendid campaign. The real fron- 
tier of South Dakota is included in 
the northwest district, a sparsely 
settled territory, only recently opened 
for settlement. Here Miss Susie 
Bird has been doing wonderful work, 
travelling hundreds of miles by rail, 
stage and automobile. Throughout 
the western part of the State Miss 
Rose Bower has been a notable work- 
er, playing on her cornet and giving 
suffrage speeches. 

Throwing practically all of its 
strength into suffrage also is the W. 
C. T. U. The president, Mrs. Anna 
R. Simmons, was formerly president 
of the State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and the passage of the amend- 
ment in 1896 in the Legislature was 
due largely to her efforts. The work 
is being carried on by the Franchise 
department, of which Mrs. Alice M. 
A. Pickler, vice-president of the Uni- 
versal Franchise League, is superin- 
tendent. It was Mrs. Pickler’s hus- 
band who worked so hard for suf- 
frage in the territorial Legislature. 

South Dakota is indeed fortunate 
in the class of women who are cham- 
pioning the suffrage cause. The offi- 
cers are all home women, who in 
their home life have learned the need 
of the ballot and are making real sac- 
rifices. There are no salaried work- 
ers in the Franchise League, but 
women are giving themselves as 
other women have given themselves 
because they feel there is a great 
need and a great work to be done. 
And the leaders are finding that the 
best women of the State, together 
with the best men, are standing shoul- 
der to shoulder to see a great for- 
ward step taken. 








headquarters, adding to it our infor- 


Mrs. Lydia B. Johnson, a woman 
lawyer and South Dakota Suf- 
fragist. 


(Material for this column is furnished by the Congressi 
National American Woman Suffrage Association in.) SREELES CoN ef the 


mation, which gives a clear and com- 
prehensive explanation of the same 
difficulties that we encountered in se- 
curing accurate judgment on the con- 
duct of our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. As a Congressional Committee. 
we felt that we would be lacking in 
the discharge of our duties if we failed 
to furnisk each State with as much 
information regarding its representa- 
tives in Washington as we could, 
with the means at our disposal. On 
the other hand, we cannot presume to 
dictate to the States the extent of 
their campaign this fall, because our 
judgment of local political situations 
is not as good as that of the women 
on the ground. It is for this reason 
that we shall wait until we hear from 
the States before going into Congres- 
sional district campaigns. The Con- 
gressional Chairmen are going to put 
the woman suffrage question up to 
their Congressional candidates this 
fall, whether or not they make a cam- 
paign against any individual, so that 
for the first time in the history of 
the country every man running for the 
national Congress will be obliged to 
face the question squarely and recog- 
nize it as a national issue. From a 
national point of view, it is our judg 
ment that we ought to select the con 
spicuous obstructionists in the na- 
tional Congress and concentrate our 
efforts upon their defeat at the fall 
election. 

In this column next week we will 
print a chart showing how the lead 
ers in both the Senate and House have 
voted on the suffrage and humanitar 
ian questions, 

The speakers who are going into the 
campaign States under the auspices 
of the National Campaign Speakers 
Bureau will be ready to leave on the 
1st. of September. There is no limit 
to the demand for these speakers, and 
we are equipped to handle any num- 
ber, but are greatly handicapped be 
cause of lack of funds. The returns 
from the Melting Pot contributions 
have not as yet been sent to the Chi- 
cago headquarters, so we are unable 
to announce what the results will be. 
We consider it vitally important that 
the States keep the Melting Pot open 
until the 1st of November, and would 
like to ask the women if they will 
not undertake this task, and report to 
the Chicago headquarters the result 
of the contributions every two weeks. 
In this way the Campaign Committee 
would be able to know how many 





speakers could be put into the field. 








We should have patience with the 
blindness of the _  anti-suffragists, 
when they are honest. They are 
like the Scotchman’s horse. In sell- 
ing him the owner had described him 
as “perfectly without fault.’ Next 
day the buyer came back in high 
dudgeon and announced that the 
animal was blind of one eye. a 

“Weel,” said Sandy, quietly, “that’s 
no the puir béastie’s fault—it’s only 
his misfortune.” 





Bishop Olmstead was talking about 
boy nature. “I once said to a little 
boy: ‘Do you know the parables, 
my child?’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ he replied. 

“*And which of the parables,’ said 
I, ‘do you like best?’ 

“‘T like the one,’ he answered, after 


a moment’s thought, ‘where some- 
body loafs and fishes.’”—San Fran- 
cisco Star. 


LAST LAUGHS 


Cynthia: “Oh, Tom, think of com- 
ing to ask papa’s consent in such 
shabby clothes!” 

Tom: “That's all right—I had one 
suit ruined.”—Judge. 





A hunter over in the mountains 
once took dinner with a querulous 
old fellow who kept complaining 
about hard times. “Why, man,” said 
the Nimrod, “you ought to be able to 
make lots of money growing and 
shipping potatoes to market.” 

“Yes, I orter,” was the sullen re- 
ply. 

“You have the land, I suppose, and 
can get the seed.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Then why don’t you go into the 
business?” 

“No use, stranger,” sadly replied 
old lazy-bones, “the old woman is too 
pokey to do the plowin’ and plantin’.” 
—National Monthly. e 














There are nearly 29,000 South Da- 
kota women, not including house- 
wives, who earn their own living. 
According to the United States Cen- 
sus for 1910 they are employed as 
follows 
Boarding and lodging house 


Ro eet itees decean ts 460 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, and ac- 

nn +dSsihensoeddoe on 554 
Clerks (except clerks in stores) 308 
CierRs im stores ..iccccccicese 469 
Dressmakers and seamstresses 

(not in factory) ........ vcs eee 
.,, a Pere! 2,269 
Farmers and dairy farmers... 2,808 


Hotel keepers and managers.. 167 
Housekeepers and stewardesses 1,610 
Laundresses (not in laundry). 623 





SHALL SHE NOT VOTE, TOO? 


Laundry operatives ........*.. 229 
Midwives and nurses (not 
PEE =< sikaaenetecisteaues 379 


Milliners and millinery dealers 551 
Musicians and teachers of 


Se Cen ewese vc teabewk ocla 441 
Retail dealers ........cccccecs 168 
Saleswomen (stores) ......... 1,105 
a , a oe or ee 6,055 


Stenographers and typewriters 750 
Teachers (school) ............ 4,638 
Telephone operators ......... 438 
Trained nurses .......... : 319 
Lo ae 770 


Here is “the American woman at 
home in any field of labor.” She 
stands shoulder.to shoulder with the 
American man and she needs the 
vote as mugh as he does. 








